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Education 

Summary 


•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI. 
TRENDS 


Win  a  federal  aid  to  education  bill  pass 

in  this  session  of  Congress?  “The  question,”  writes 
James  Reston,  chief  Washington  correspondent  of 
The  New  York  Times,  “is  whether  the  special-inter¬ 
est  groups  are  going  to  combine  to  kill  all  education 
legislation  or  whether  the  national  interest  is  going  to 

prevail _ ”  Mr.  Reston  suggested  that  Mr.  Kennedy’s 

only  hope  of  getting  any  bill  at  all  “is  to  revi\e  the 
fire-side  chat  and  take  the  issue  to  the  country.” 


Sharp  senate  criticism  followed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  educational  proposals.  But  Sen.  Wayne  Morse, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  education,  urged 
other  Senators  “to  resolve  their  differences  of  the  past 
in  regard  to  federal  aid  to  education,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  President  has  offered  a  modest  but 
sound  program,  a  program  that  gives  us  the  greatest 
chance  of  any  we  had  in  years  to  establish  in  the 
legislative  policy  of  this  country  a  federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  bill.” 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  struck  a  similar  note  in  a  speech 
following  the  Oregon  Democrat.  Metcalf  said,  “It 
(the  President’s  bill)  is  not  enough,  in  my  opinion 
....  But  this  is  a  beginning  in  an  effort  to  solve  a 
grave  domestic  problem,  and  we  must  start.” 


MONTHty  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 
of  the  Administration’s  detailed  legislation  on  federal 
aid.  Qualified  legislators  predicted  that  Congress 
would  not  approve  the  proposed  reductions. 


*‘This  is  no  time  for  schools  to  close  for  any 

reason,  and  certainly  no  time  for  schools  to  be  closed 
in  the  name  of  racial  discrimination,”  declared  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  last  month.  He  made  the  comment  in 
a  telegram  to  tlie  Civil  Rights  Commission’s  third 
annual  conference  on  schools  in  transition.  It  was  the 
President’s  first  demonstration  of  “moral  leadership” 
which  he  promised  to  use  to  encourage  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court’s  school  desegregation  deci¬ 
sion.  In  his  message  to  the  conference  he  singled  out 
“loyal  citizens  and  educators”  of  New  Orleans,  who 
“are  meeting  new  responsibihties  and  hard  challenges 
with  quiet  intelligence  and  true  courage.” 

On  the  same  day  that  the  President  sent  his  tele¬ 
gram,  Louisiana  state  officials  apparently  capitulated 
to  federal  court  orders  to  stop  interfering  with  school 
desegregation  in  New  Orleans.  The  state  Treasurer, 
with  at  least  tacit  approval  of  Gov.  Jimmie  Davis,  re¬ 
leased  $2  million  in  tax  rebates  to  the  city  to  pay 
teachers’  salaries.  The  teachers  had  not  been  paid 
since  Feb.  17  as  a  result  of  the  dispute  over  desegre¬ 
gation  in  two  schools  in  the  city. 


A  cut  In  aid  to  federally-impacted  areas 

was  recommended  by  President  Kennedy  last  month. 
The  Administration  bill  calls  for  an  immediate  change 
of  the  aid  formula,  which  now  provides  for  federal 
grants  equal  to  50%  of  total  school  costs  for  each  pu- 
il.  This  would  be  reduced  to  25%.  In  addition,  eligi- 
ility  requirements  would  be  tightened  over  a  three- 
year  period.  Under  present  law,  school  districts  are 
eligible  if  parents  of  3%  of  the  pupils  attending  a 
school  district  live  or  work  on  federal  property.  Tliis 
would  be  raised  to  4%  the  first  year,  5%  the  second 
and  6%  the  third.  The  bill  would  also  abolish  aid  to 
districts  with  heavy  enrollments  of  children  \\hose 
parents  are  employed  in  near-by  private  plants  en¬ 
gaged  in  defense  work.  Mr.  Kennedv  does  not  seek 
changes  in  the  provisions  authorizing  about  $50,000,000 
a  year  for  schools  attended  by  chilien  whose  parents 
live  and  work  on  military  bases  and  other  federal 
property.  'The  President’s  recommendations  were  part 


Public  school  buses  may  carry  parochial  school 
pupils  in  Connecticut,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  ruled  last  month.  The  Court  dismissed  an  appeal 
that  challenged  a  Connecticut  law  permitting  to^vns  to 
transport  parochial  school  pupils  with  public  funds. 
Under  the  Connecticut  law,  passed  in  1957,  communi¬ 
ties  have  the  right,  after  referenda,  to  fumisb  bus  ser¬ 
vice  for  pupils  in  non-profit  private  schools.  The  cost 
is  provided  bv  the  towns,  through  local  taxes.  The 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court  decided  last  June  that 
the  law  “comes  up  to  but  does  not  breach  the  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state.”  In  uphold¬ 
ing  the  state  law  last  month,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
said  the  legislation  does  not  involve  a  substantial  fed¬ 
eral  question. 


The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  admitted  Cyprus 
as  its  100th  member  last  month. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  The  changing  ed- 
ucatlenal  scene 

Within  the  next  ten  years,  the  U.  S.  will  need 
more  than  600,000  new  classrooms  and  related  facili¬ 
ties,  a  survey  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  released  in  School  Life,  reveals.  The  design 
and  use  of  these  facilities  will  be  influenced  by: 

1.  A  speedup  of  vastly  improved  state  services  bv 
responsible  agencies  to  local  school  districts,  especial¬ 
ly  in  long-range  educational  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  federal,  state  and  local  efforts  to  get  the  needed 
schools  built. 

2.  Technological  advances  in  construction  methods, 
engineering,  building  materials  and  the  manufacture 
of  school  equipment. 

3.  Significant  changes  in  school  building  design;  for 
example,  windowless  schools,  artificially  lighted  and 
mechanically  ventilated,  “round  schools”  costing  less 
but  with  more  outside  glass,  movable  rooms  made 
up  of  modular  sections  and  small  neighborhood  schools 
for  grades  K-3. 

4.  Social  and  economic  factors  of  size  and  number 
of  school  districts,  school  size,  methods  of  financing, 
school  construction  and  the  greatly  increased  use  of 
school  buildings  for  community  use. 

5.  Many  new  technioues  in  instructional  procedures, 
including  various  teacner-student  ratios,  team  teach¬ 
ing,  ETV,  machine  teaching  and  other  developments 
not  yet  widely  used. 

College  admissions  picture  Is  not  so  black 

The  so-called  "panic”  over  college  admissions  has 
been  “grossly  exaggerated,”  S.  A.  Kendrick,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  re¬ 
cently  told  the  45m  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  Principals  (Detroit). 

“One  third  of  the  colleges  will  accept  all,  or  almost 
all,  high  school  graduates,”  Kendrick  said.  “One  half 
will  accept  all  with  a  ‘C’  average.  Only  one  in  six 
of  the  colleges  is  highly  selective.” 

He  called  for  an  increase  in  student  counseling  in 
the  high  school,  closer  coordination  between  high 
schools  and  the  colleges.  He  also  said  that  colleges 
could  do  a  better  job  of  informing  hfgh  schools  what 
they  demand  in  admission  standards. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Basic  Facts  and  Figures.  UNESCO;  International  Docu¬ 
ments  Service.  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broaduxiy, 
N.  y.  27.  198pp.  Paver.  $3.00.  (Statistical  data  on  culture 
and  education,  all  countries,  up  to  June  1959.) 


•  SCHOOL  BOARD:  St,  Paul  creates  a 
new  business  post 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  school  board  has  created  a 
new  post  of  business  executive  in  order  to  increase 
die  eflBciency  and  effectiveness  of  the  system’s 
macltine  accounting  equipment  and  procedures. 

The  new  executive,  Raymond  F.  Browne,  will  super¬ 
vise  all  business,  financial  and  clerical  functions  of  the 
school  system.  He  will:  Supervise  budgetary  con¬ 
trol;  establish  and  control  warehouse  and  equipment 
inventory  records;  establish  and  supervise  cost  con¬ 
trol  procedures;  and  direct  and  supervise  all  data 
processing  methods  and  procedures. 

In  addition,  the  new  business  executive  will  be 
directed  to  seek  out  and  study  problem  areas  through¬ 
out  the  85-school  system  ana  make  recommendations 
for  their  correction. 

Eventually,  he  will  assist  in  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  mecnanization  procedures  for  student  census, 
course  selection,  class  lists,  grade  reporting,  perma¬ 
nent  student  records,  attendance  records  and  person¬ 
nel  records  and  reports. 

#  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Huge  educa¬ 
tional  park  planned  for  Florida  city 

Plans  to  build  an  unusual  educational  park  on  a 
surplus  government  airfield  has  been  proposed  by 
civic  leaders  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  They  hof)e  to 
build  four  elementary  schools,  a  junior  high,  a  senior 
high,  junior  college  and  possibly  a  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitution  on  the  320-acre  field,  which  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  granted  to  the  county  school  system  tree  of 
charge. 

School  Superintendent  Myron  Ashmore  and  H. 
Stuart  Synnestvedt,  his  special  assistant  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  field,  explained  that  the  county  cannot 
finance  the  entire  project  and  hopes  to  attract  founda¬ 
tion  support.  Also  active  in  the  program  are  Dr.  Lloyd 
Morey,  former  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Earl  O.  Shreve,  past  president  of  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychology  of  Education,  by  Thomas  C.  CampaneUe.  Chilton 
Co.,  Book  Div..  56  6-  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia  39.  278pp. 
S5.50.  (Text  aimed  at  clarifying  divergent  views  held  by 
psychologists  and  theologians,  in  terms  of  student  attitudes 
and  curriculum.  Intended  for  use  in  Catholic  education.) 

Student  Financial  Aid  in  Higher  Education,  An  Annotated 
Bibliography,  by  Walter  C.  Eells  and  Ernest  V.  Hollis.  U.S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  87pp.  Paper. 
35 f.  (List  of  published  materials  on  sc rxolar ships,  fellowships, 
loan  funds,  assistantships  and  part-time  employment.) 
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•  ETHICS  &  VALUES:  New  York  City 
drops  the  student  loyalty  oath 

For  the  first  time  in  44  years,  New  York  City  has 
abolished  the  loyalty  oath  which  graduates  of  cit\’ 
public  schools  have  been  required  to  sign. 

The  oath  ran,  "I  hereby  declare  my  loyalty’  to  the 
Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  I  promise  to  support  their 
laws  to  the  best  of  my  ability.” 

Instead,  students  will  recite  at  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  a  statement  in  which  the  word  “loyalty”  will  not 
appear.  The  new  pledge  stresses  rather  the  upholding 
of  ideals  and  traditions,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
community. 


*  AUDIO-VISUAL:  Building  a  projection 
center  for  school  use 

What  do  you  need  to  make  the  best  use  of  A-V 
equipment  and  materials,  asks  the  A-V  Notes  from 
Kodak,  Fall,  1960  issue.  Kodak’s  answer  is  a  projec¬ 
tion  center,  which  means  an  A-V  control  system  that 
can  be  used  in  new,  remodeled  or  existing  rooms. 
Kodak  says,  however,  that  it  is  less  a  system  than  a  way 
of  thinking. 

“As  people  become  more  experienced  in  using  A-V 
facilities,  they  become  daring.  They  ask  about  the 
possibility  of  interspersing  slides  and  motion' pictures. 
They  point  out  that,  with  two  or  three  images  side' by 
side,  they  can  bring  out  relationships  much  better 
than  if  the  same  images  are  shown  in  sequence.  They 
want  equipment  operated  from  the  front  of  the  room 
and  under  complete  control  without  the  need  for  an 
operator.” 

To  satisfy  these  requests,  Kodak  has  devised  a 
system  for  centralizing  and  controlling  all  projection 
equipment.  This  system  is  described  fully  in  the  Fall 
A-V  Notes  from  Kodak.  For  a  copy,  write  Sales  Ser¬ 
vice  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

A  reminder  of  fire  hazards  of  old  film 
from  World  War  II 

A  serious  fire  hazard  exists  in  film  manufactured 
during  World  War  II,  the  Contra  Costa  County  School 
Bulletin  (Calif.,  Feb.,  1961)  warns. 

All  older  film  should  be  considered  suspect,  in¬ 
cluding  that  obtained  as  surplus  property,  and  should 
be  tested  for  flammabili^.  Schools  may  ask  for  such 
a  test  from  their  local  lire  departments. 

Contra  Costa  fire  officials  were  alerted  to  th« 
flammability  of  nitro-cellulose  film  by  a  fire  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  home  that  killed  one  child  and  injured  other 
individuals.  The  film  being  shown  was  ignited  by  an 
overturned  electric  lamp. 

A  later  test  of  the  film  resulted  in  “an  intense 
flame  of  almost  explosive  nature,”  the  state  fire 
marshal’s  office  revealed. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  YEAR  — 
1961 

The  Principal  of  the  Year  Awards,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  and 
chosen  by  an  independent  board  of  educa¬ 
tors  from  the  nominations  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  throughout  the  nation,  this  year 
were  awarded  on  both  elementary  and 
secondary  levels. 

Secondary  Principal  of  the  year,  1961 

Gerald  Wilson,  Principal,  H.  B.  Plant 
High  School,  Tampa,  Florida 

Elementary  Principal  of  the  year,  1961 

Howard  J.  Hedges,  Principal,  Catskill 
Ave.  Elementary  School,  Wilmin^on,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Leadership  Awards 

Jerome  Botwinick,  Plainview  (N.Y.) 
High  School. 

Elbert  D.  Brooks,  Pueblo  High  School, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Nevin  L.  Judd,  Rhame  Ave.  Elementary 
School,  East  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  Packin,  Central  Elementary 
School,  Parsippany,  N.  J. 


Special  Citations 

LaVerne  H.  Engel,  Seneca  Vocational 
High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Mamana,  Governor  George  Wolf 
Junior  High  School,  Easton,  Pa. 

Lester  W.  McCoy,  A.  C.  Jones  High 
High  School,  Beeville,  Texas. 

William  J.  Nunan,  Metuchen  (N.  J.)  High 
School. 

Miss  Carolyn  Patterson,  Linden  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  F.  Perdue,  Bagley  Elementary 
School,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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•  PROFESSION:  The  three  ‘knows' 

“The  three  Rs  have  been  an  important  part  of  our 
educational  system.  1,  myself,  am  more  interested 
now  in  what  I  call  tire  three  knows.  First,  we  must 
know  our  craft  and  know  it  with  precision  and  with 
passion  and  teach  our  youngsters,  teach  our  pupils  to 
Imow  whatever  they  set  their  hand  to,  whate\  cr  their 
craft  will  be,  to  know  it  with  precision  and  with 
passion.  We  must  love  that  craft,  so  that  we  com¬ 
municate  to  them  some  of  the  fire  and  incandescence 
of  our  love. 

Second,  w'e  must  know  our  country  and  our  culture 
and  our  world.  We  must  know  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  and  tlie  strength  of  our  institutions  and 
where  they  are  vulnerable  and  know  the  forces  w'hich 
exist  in  our  world  today  which  endanger  those  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Third,  we  must  know  ourselves  so  that  w^e  may 
make  that  journey  into  the  interior  w  hich  e\  eiy  person 
must  make  in  order  to  confront  his  own  fears,  his  ow  n 
insecurities,  his  own  doubts  and  to  disco\er  witliin 
himself,  deep  within  himself  that  fortress  of  belief, 
that  core  of  conviction  which  will  enable  him  to  be 
an  eflFective  person.  This  applies  to  teachers  as  it 
applies  to  all  others,  but  it  applies  especially  to 
teachers.” 

From  a  speech  by  Prof.  Max  Lerner  before  tlie 
annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1959.  Columbia  University 
Press,  Internat’l  Documents  Service,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y. 
27.  660pp.  $12.50.  (Comprehensive  reference  on  the  1959 
work  of  the  UN  and  affiliated  international  oRencies.  Details 
discus.sions  and  developments  on  political,  economic,  social 
and  legal  questions  in  Part  1;  Part  2  covers  related  inter- 
Rovernmental  organizations,  UNESCO  and  Other  educational 
aspects  included.  Appendices,  charts,  diagrams.  Index.) 


*  CURRICULUM:  A  proposed  change  in 
teaching  high  school  history 

History  can  no  longer  be  taught  in  the  traditional 
and  conventional  “survey”  course,  with  its  emphasis 
on  historical  facts  and  figures.  Dr.  W.  Burlie  Browm, 
Tulane  University,  said  recently. 

With  this  in  mind.  Brown  has  developed  a  new’  ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  U.  S.  history  in  high  school.  His 
idea:  Teachers  should  devote  their  classroom  time  to 
lectures  and  discussions  on  a  few  major  topics,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  hows  and  whys  of  historical  fact.  The  text¬ 
book  is  retained  but  students  read  it  on  their  own, 
with  teacher  assignments  and  periodic  quizzes  outside 
the  class  lectures. 

During  the  first  semester,  work  centers  on  seven 
significant  movements  before  the  Civil  War:  The  rea¬ 
son  for  English  colonization;  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution;  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  The 
Constitution;  Hamilton  and  JeflFerson;  the  West  and 
Slavery;  and  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War. 


The  second  semester  is  broken  into  tw'o  parts:  The 
de\'elopment  of  the  U.  S.  from  an  agricultural  into 
an  industrial  nation  and  the  effect  of  this  change  on 
economic,  political,  social  and  institutional  life. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Drama  with  and  for  Children,  by  Winifred  Ward.  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  68pp.  Paper. 
30c.  [Discusses  creative  drama  for  children  and  outlines  ways 
and  means  for  setting  up  a  community  childrens  theater.) 

•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  What  should 
teachers  be  taught? 

Too  much  time  is  spent  in  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions  on  professional  courses,  Drs.  Earl  J.  McGrath 
and  Charles  H.  Russell  declared  in  a  recent  three-year 
study  of  how  well  teachers  are  educated.  In  under¬ 
graduate  teacher  institutions,  the  team  studied  35 
schools  in  detail.  They  found  that  elementary  teachers 
spent  36%  of  their  total  time  in  professional  courses. 
Mc-Grath  feels  that  25%  of  a  four-year  curriculum  is 
adequate  to  provide  “the  initial  knowledge  and  skills 
required  by  the  neophyte  elementary  teacher.” 

On  the  secondary  level,  the  survey  showed  that 
17%  of  the  training  teachers’  time  was  spent  in  pro¬ 
fessional  courses.  McGrath  and  Russell  feel  that  15% 
is  sufficient. 

McGrath,  currently  executive  officer  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Higher  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia,  said  that  in  both  categories,  however,  there  w’as 
a  considerable  range  in  time  spent  in  learning  peda- 
gog)'.  For  elementary  teachers,  the  range  was  21  to 
53%;  for  secondary  teachers  a  range  of  10  to  2.5%. 

“Most  educators,”  McGrath  said,  “would  agree  that 
53^0  of  the  curriculum  devoted  to  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  places  too  heavy  demands  on  the  students’  time, 
resulting  in  a  needlessly  narrow  education,” 

•  STUDENT  OPINION:  Where  there’s 
a  will  there’s  a  radio 

In  1959,  officials  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
spent  several  months  trying  to  track  down  an  “under¬ 
ground”  radio  in  northern  Germany.  When  they  fin¬ 
ally  caught  up  with  it,  they  were  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  to  find  the  station  staffed  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  university  youngsters  and  young  workers  —  all 
under  21.  The  kids  were  broadcasting  platter-chatter 
and  hot  jazz  over  a  home-made  ultra-shortwave  trans¬ 
mitter  to  a  large  and  highly  enthusiastic  teen-age 
audience. 

Hauled  into  juvenile  court,  the  master-mind  of  the 
enterprise  turned  out  to  be  a  17-year-old  apprentice 
electrician.  He  was  let  off  with  a  warning  by  the 
sympathetic  judge. 

At  this  point.  Radio  Bremen,  alert  to  a  golden 
opportunity  for  a  new  program  appealing  to  teen¬ 
agers,  signed  up  the  youthful  entrepreneur  for  a  twiee- 
a-month  program  featuring  jazz,  people  from  the  world 
of  sports,  educators  and  others  with  an  interest  in 
young  people.  The  program  is  now  one  of  the  hottest 
properties  on  the  German  air  waves. 
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THE  TEEN-AGE  BUYER 

At  the  end  of  1960,  Consumers  Union  brought  out  a  special  report.  The  Consumer  Digest  —  A  Student  Report,  dealing 
with  the  financial  facts  of  teen-age  living  for  1959.  After  giving  the  facts.  Consumers  Union  gave  teen-agers  a  series  of 
questions,  designed  to  improve  their  judgment  in  buying  wisely.  Since  these  facts  and  questions  are  a  part  of  our  educative 
process,  Education  Summary  is  happy  to  pass  them  along  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful.  Further  information  about 
Consumers  Union,  and  special  classroom  rates,  may  be  obtained  from:  Consumers  Union,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


In  1959  our  nation’s  18,000,000  teen-agers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  survey,  spent  $10,000,000,000  —  an  average 
of  about  $555  each  —  for  goods  and  services,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  necessities  normally  supplied  by  their 
families. 


4.  Am  1  an  informed  consumer-citizen?  Do  1  know 
what  laws  protect  consumers?  Do  I  know  what  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  agencies  protect  and  inform 
consumers?  Do  1  know  where  to  go  for  unbiased 
consumer  information? 


What  do  teen-agers  buy  and  own? 

Of  each  teen-age  dollar  spent,  38  cents  went  for 
transportation,  grooming,  books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  school  supplies  and  a  miscellany  of  other 
items;  22  cents,  for  food;  16  cents,  for  entertainment; 
15  cents,  for  clothing;  and  9  cents,  for  sports.  For 
toiletries  and  cosmetics  alone,  young  people  paid  out 
a  record  $300,000,000. 

Teen-agers  own  a  fabulous  array  of  consumer  goods 
—  for  example,  13,000,000  cameras,  10,000,000  phono¬ 
graphs,  1,000,000  TV  sets  and  1,500,000  cars.  And 
on  these  products  they  are  spending  money  for  sup¬ 
plies,  repairs  and  improvements. 

How  much  money  do  teen-agers  have? 

According  to  another  1959  survey,  boys  in  junior 
high  school  had  an  average  income  of  about  $5.50  a 
week;  girls,  an  average  of  about  $4.50  a  week.  The 
averages  for  senior  high  school  students  were  approxi¬ 
mately  $11.50  for  boys  and  $7.00  for  girls. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  TEEN-AGERS 

But  are  young  people  wise  consumers?  To  answer 
this  over-all  question,  every  teen-ager  will  want  to  ask 
himself: 

1.  What  are  mv  values?  What  is  most  important  to 
me?  What  is  least  important?  Am  I  really  putting 
first  things  first?  For  instance,  am  I  saving  some 
of  my  money  to  go  to  college?  Or,  am  I  using  nearly 
all  my  money  to  pay  for  and  to  run  a  car  of  my  own? 

2.  Am  I  a  good  manager  of  my  money?  Do  I  save 
regularly?  Do  I  think  twice  before  I  spend  money? 
Or,  do  I  spend  money  on  impulse?  Do  I  save  now  and 
buy  later?  Or,  do  I  buy  now  and  pay  later? 

3.  Do  I  buy  wisely?  Before  I  buy,  do  I  usually  get 
the  facts  about  different  brands  that  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket?  Do  I  shop  around?  Do  I  compare  quality?  Do 
I  compare  prices?  Do  I  look  for  the  best  value? 


What  does  the  wise  consumer  do? 

If  you  are  a  wise  consumer,  here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  you  do  before  and  when  you  buy: 

1.  Consider  your  alternatives.  Make  your  buying  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  basis  not  of  one  purchase  but  of  all 
the  purchases  you  will  want  or  have  to  make  over  a 
period  of  time. 

2.  Make  a  personal  budget.  For  a  week  or  two,  re¬ 
cord  all  of  your  income  and  outgo  (expenditures  and 
savings).  Look  for  spending  leaks.  Prepare  a  weekly 
budget  —  and  try  to  live  within  it. 

3.  Save  money  regularly.  Put  this  money  into  a  sav¬ 
ings  account  that  pays  you  interest.  Or,  buy  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds. 

4.  Analyze  the  advertisements  and  commercials.  Ask 
yourself:  What  appeals  is  the  advertiser  using?  What 
claims  is  the  advertiser  making? 

5.  Get  the  facts.  Before  you  buy  a  product  or  brand, 
read  materials  that  give  you  the  unbiased  consumer 
information  —  for  example,  government  and  university 
publications,  textbooks,  references,  pamphlets  and 
magazines,  including  “Consumer  Reports.’ 

6.  Shop  around.  Go  to  different  stores.  Look  at  and 
compare  different  brands.  Find  the  brand  that  is  the 
best  buy  for  you  in  terms  of  quality  and  price. 

7.  Read  the  label.  Find  out  what  is  inside  the  pack¬ 
age.  Look  at  the  net  weight  of  its  contents. 

8.  Pay  cash  if  you  can.  Save  the  extra  money  that 
you  would  otherwise  spend  for  installment  or  depart¬ 
ment  store  credit. 

From  what  you  learn  in  school ,  at  home  and  in  the 
marketplace,  you  can  buy  better  products  —  and  save 
money,  too.  Moreover,  you  can  become  a  better  con¬ 
sumer  manager,  buyer  and  citizen  all  around. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Clothing  Construction  and  Wardrobe  Planning,  by  Dora  S. 
Lewis,  Mabel  Goode  Bowers  and  Marietta  Kettunen.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co..  60  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  11.  565pp.  Apply.  (Text  or 
reference.  Emphasizes  need  to  appraise  clothing  requirements, 
develop  good  taste,  buy  wisely.  Extensive  section  on  textiles 
and  dressmaking,  with  diagrams  and  sketches.) 
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•  INTEGRATION:  The  north  has  segre¬ 
gated  schools  too 


“Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  children  living  in 
Northern  cities  attend  segregated  schools  —  more  ^il- 
dren  than  go  to  segregated  schools  in  Southern  metro¬ 
politan  areas,”  maintains  Will  Maslow,  executive  dir¬ 
ector  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress.  Speaking  at 
Villanova  (Pa.)  University,  he  said  that  most  school 
administrators  in  urban  areas  in  the  North  have  failed 
to  take  eflFective  steps  to  break  the  pattern  of  school 
segregation  arising  from  “black  ghettoes”  in  their 
cities.  In  some  circumstances,  the  failure  by  o£Bcial 
school  bodies  to  act  may  also  constitute  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  as  required  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  he  declared. 

Mr.  Maslow  cited  a  survey  indicating  the  extent  of 
“de  facto”  school  segregation  in  Northern  cities.  In 
New  York  City,  he  said,  75  elementary  schools  have 
student  bodies  consisting  of  at  least  Negro  or 

Puerto  Rican  pupils.  In  Chicago,  102,000  children  — 
87  %  of  the  city  s  Negro  elementary  school  pupils  — 
attend  schools  that  are  “to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Negro  schools.”  In  Los  Angeles,  43%  of  the  city’s 
404  elementary  schools  have  Negro  enrollments  of 
85%  or  more.  In  Philadelphia,  14%  of  the  city  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  Negro  enrollments  of  more  than 
99%. 


Catholic  schools  In  two  southern  states 
will  desegregate 

Parochial  school^  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  will 
admit  “Catholic  pupils,  regardless  of  color,  as  soon 
as  this  can  be  done  with  safey  to  the  children  and 
schools.  Certainly  this  will  be  done  not  later  than 
the  public  schools  are  opened  to  all  pupils.” 

This  decision  was  reached  last  month  by  Catholic 
bishops  in  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Ga.  and  Charleston, 
S.  C..  In  a  letter  issued  and  signed  individually  by  the 
bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses,  it  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  mention  of  integration,  implying  that  the  Church 
was  not  undertaking  positive  action  to  have  mixed 
classrooms  but  rather  was  taking  away  any  barrier 
to  such  classrooms. 


•  TEACHING  METHODS:  Nebraska 

tries  lay  readers  for  English  themes 


English  teachers  in  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  are  cur¬ 
rently  trying  the  lay  reader  method  for  9th-grade 
classes,  reports  Nebraska  Education  News  (Feb.  10). 

Outside  readers  must  be  college  grads  with  a  minor 
in  English  or  a  degree  in  Commercial  courses.  Last 
fall,  all  9th-grade  teachers  in  the  Grand  Island  system 
met  before  school  opened  to  set  up  ground  rules  for 
the  lay  readers.  These  were: 

—  Reader  would  check  for  errors  in  grammar,  style, 
form  and  neatness. 

—  A  uniform  set  of  symbols  would  be  used  for  mark¬ 
ing  papers. 

—  Reader  would  write  suggestions  as  to  neatness 
and  form  along  the  margin  of  the  paper. 


—  Reader  would  check  for  content  and  coherence  of 
composition,  with  final  evaluation  left  to  teacher. 

—  In  matters  of  disagreement  between  reader  and 
teacher,  the  teacher’s  judgement  would  be  final. 

—  Reader  would  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis. 

After  the  first  semester,  the  readers  gained  sufficient 

proficiency  to  require  less  time  for  reading  than  antici¬ 
pated;  and  the  teachers  gained  confidence  in  the 
readers  to  the  extent  that  they  asked  to  have  the 
readers  do  the  evaluation. 

Grand  Island’s  experience  is  that  the  program  has 
justified  itself:  It  has  allowed  English  teachers  to 
assign  more  written  work  and  to  devote  more  time  to 
careful  planning  for  their  classes. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Teaching  for  Critical  Thinking:  With  Emphasis  on  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  hi/  C.  Burleigh  Wellington  and  Jean  Welling¬ 
ton.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  36. 
364pp.  $6.50.  (Discussion  of  teaching  methods  and  techniques, 
philosophic  and  psychological  implications  and  applications. 
Intended  to  help  teachers  develop  aptitudes  and  abilities. 
Bibliography;  list  of  firms.) 


*  GUIDANCE:  Fewer  unqualified 
dents  apply  to  Ivy  League  colleges 


stu- 


Better  counseling  and  evaluation  by  secondary 
schools  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  applying  to  Ivy  League  colleges,  reports  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Goheen,  president  of  Princeton  University. 
At  a  press  conference  last  month.  Dr.  Goheen  said  that 
“although  the,  over-all  number  of  applicants  is  down 
from  last  year,  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  has 
risen  appreciably.  Secondary  schools  are  exercising 
more  care  in  selecting  those  students  to  encourage  to 
apply  to  institutions  like  Princeton.  We  had  fewer 
clearly  nonqualified  applicants  this  year  than  ever 
before.” 


Classroom  guidance  In  the  smaller  high 
school 


Most  of  the  smaller  high  schools  are  a  long  way  from 
having  a  trained  guidance  counselor,  Marian  H.  Strom- 
quist,  counselor  in  the  Kansas  State  College  High 
Laboratory  School  (Pittsburg),  writes  in  the  February 
Kansas  Teacher.  Even  in  the  larger  high  schools 
where  there  is  a  counseling  staff,  the  classroom  teacher 
is  “the  first  line. of  defense,” 


It  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  has  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  the  student  day  after  day.  Con¬ 
sequently,  “the  classroom  teacher  with  a  guidance 
point  of  view  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  each  student’s  individual  needs,”  Strom- 
quist  says. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  the  classroom  teacher  in 
the  role  of  a  guidance  counselor  should  be  on  three 
phases  of  the  student’s  life:  Educational  guidance, 
social  adjustment  and  personal  and  personanty  prob¬ 
lems.  In  general,  Stromquist  observes,  “The  teacher’s 
aim  for  each  contact  witn  a  student  is  to  maintain  a 
running  check  on  the  progress  of  the  student  in  these 
three  developmental  areas.” 
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*  HEALTH:  Child  health  research  now 
concentrated  In  one  center 

A  Child  Health  Center  to  deal  with  special  research 
problems  has  been  established  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  part  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service.  President  Kennedy  ordered  the 
creation  of  the  Center  last  month. 

HEW  Secretaiy  Abraham  Ribicoff  explained  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  now  has  a  number  of  re¬ 
search  proCTams  dealing .  directly  or  indirectly  with 
child  health.  Establishment  of  the  new  Center,  he 
said,  will  bring  together  the  various  elements  con¬ 
cerned  with  (^ildren’s  health  of  sevetal  different 
agencies,  and  will  direct  those  efforts  specifically 
towards  the  problems  of  child  health. 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  More  federal 
funds  needed  for  colleges  and  universities 

The  time  for  decisive  action  in  higher  education  is 
at  hand,  declares  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
In  “A  Proposed  Program  of  Federal  Action  to 
Strengthen  Higher  Education,”  issued  last  month,  the 
Council  recommends: 

1.  $350  million  annually  in  loans  for  dormitories; 
an  average  of  $1  billion  annually  for  loans  and  match¬ 
ing  grants  for  classrooms,  libraries  and  laboratories. 

2.  A  broad  expansion  of  fellowship  programs  under 
the  National  Science  Foundation  ana  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  to  increase  the  supply  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  college  teachers. 

3.  Greater  assistance  in  removing  financial  barriers 
to  higher  education  for  qualified  students,  including 
continuation  and  improvement  of  the  loan  program 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  plus  a  new 

rogram  of  scholarships  starting  with  million  the 
rst  year,  the  annual  total  rising  to  $100  million  in 
the  fourth  year.  These  sums  would  provide  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  25,000  new  scholarships  each  year. 

Amherst  abandons  Its  “underachiever” 
program  as  faulty 

Amherst  College,  which  two  years  aeo  instituted 
an  “underachiever”  program  that  attractea  wide  atten¬ 
tion  and  adoption  among  other  colleges,  has  now 
abandoned  it.  Under  the  program*  students  whose 
performance  didn’t  match  their  ability  could  be  given 
mandatory  leaves  from  the  college,  even  though  they 
weren’t  failing. 

The  program  will  be  replaced  with  a  system  of 
voluntary  leaves,  based  on  an  annual  review  of  the 
records  of  all  undergraduates.  Dean  C.  Scott  Porter, 
said.  The  faculty  votfed  to  drop  the  program  because 
“there  are  better  ways  of  approaching  the  problem 
than  the  one  used  at  Amherst  since  the  fall  of  1958.” 

On  the  basis  of  experience.  Dean  Porter  said  that 
only  half  of  the  12  men  who  were  given  leaves  after 
the  program’s  first  year  did  better  work  on  their 
return.  The  rest  did  about  the  same,  or  worse. 


•  READING:  Two  ways  to  determine 
problem  readers 

A  problem  reader  is  one  whose  reading  CTowth  has 
not  paralleled  his  mental  »owth,  writes  Rorcrt  Karlin 
of  the  Reading  Center,  Southern  Illinois  University. 
Some  reading  experts  define  this  gap  between  reading 
and  mental  growth  as  two  years,  for  establishing  the 
status  of  the  problem  reader. 

How  does  the  average  classroom  teacher  go  about 
identifying  the  student  with  reading  problems  of  a 
serious  nature?  Karlin  defines  two  simple  methods 
in  the  January  Cook  County  Educational  Digest  (Chi¬ 
cago,  lil.): 

(1)  Compare  expectancy  reading  level  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  tne  mathematical  formula  (no.  of  yrs.  in 
school  X  IQ/ 100  plus  1)  with  the  latest  reading 
achievement  score.  Thus  a  pupil  with  an  IQ  of  120, 
entering  5th  nade,  has  a  reading  expectancy  of  almost 
6th  grade.  If  his  reading  achievement  scores  are  less 
than  4th  grade,  he  is  a  likely  candidate  for  special 
reading  help. 

(2)  Read  selections  from  a  graded  series  to  see 
how  well  the  child  is  able  to  comprehend  what  is 
stated  directly  and  how  well  he  can  draw  inferences 
from  the  material.  This  method  is  recommended  for 
children  with  difBculty  in  recognizing  words.  The 
level  reached  is  compared  with  actual  achievement  in 
reading  as  determined  by  standard  tests  or  informal 
reading  inventories. 


•  SCHOOL  PLANT:  Fire  safety  precau¬ 
tions  In  San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  is  cur¬ 
rently  planning  to  update  fire  safety  precautions  in 
the  city  schools,  following  the  completion  of  a  fire 
safety  report  on  104  elementary  school  buildings  by 
the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department. 

The  new  recommendations,  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  Chicago  school  fire  and  the  Los  Angeles  fire 
safety  test  last  year,  are  based  on  requirements  cal¬ 
culated  to  meet  the  latest  fire  prevention  and  panic- 
safety  standards. 

Preliminaiy  estimates  show  that  -over  $2,000,000 
will  be  needed  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  in 
this  existing  elementary  schools.  In  order  to  meet  the 
building  needs,  the  Scnool-  District  will  borrow  money 
from  oUier  school  accounts,  to  be  replaced  by  funds 
from  a  bond  issue  submitted  to  the  taxpayers  this 
coming  fall. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Buildings,  Equipment,  and  Facilities  for  Vocational  Agricul¬ 
ture  Education,  by  A.  H.  Hallenberg  and  E.  J.  Johnson.  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Paper,  90pp. 
45t.  (Discussion  of  buildings  and  equipment  needed  for 
vo-ag  courses.  Interided  as  reference  for  administrators,  teach¬ 
ers,  architects,  in  planning.  Primarily  for  new  contruction; 
us^ul  in  remodeling  also.) 
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•  PANORAMA: 

How  The  Nation’s  Press  Reacted  To  The 
President’s  Message  on  Education 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  President’s  program  —  de¬ 
signed  in  its  various  parts  to  extend  over  different  per¬ 
iods  of  time  —  would  cost  a  total  of  $5.6  billion,  "rhis 
is  certainly  not  too  much.  There  is  no  problem  facing 
this  country  today  —  foreign  or  domestic  —  more  criti¬ 
cal  than  that  of  insuring  the  education  essential  to  keep 
our  society  strong  and  free.  —  New  York  Times 

This  newspaper  believes,  that  under  the  present 
national  tax  structure  some  federal  aid  is  needed  to 
equalize  the  quality  of  American  public  education. 

But  it  does  not  believe  that  the  administration’s 
proposals  represent  the  best  way  of  providing  that 
equalizing  force.  Less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
lavishing  funds  on  all  states  simply  because  to  do  so 
makes  the  program  politically  more  palatable.  — 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

The  Kennedy  proposal  seems  to  us,  to  constitute 
a  bare  minimum  in  relation  to  the  real  need  and  to  be 
thoroughly  realistic  in  the  manner  of  its  allocation. . . . 
If  it  is  inadequate  in  magnitude,  it  represents,  never¬ 
theless,  full  recognition  and  acceptance  of  a  vital  fed¬ 
eral  responsibility  in  relation  to  a  desperate  national 
need.  —  The  Washington  Post. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  yet  to  be  carefully 
examined.  Certainly  the  “modest”  beginning,  if  adopt¬ 
ed,  will  lead  to  more.  That  there  is  a  massive  prob¬ 
lem  is  admitted  by  practically  everybody,  but  within 
agreement  on  either  the  philosophy  or  working  details. 

Before  Congress  starts  a  big  new  wave  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  future,  it  would  be  wise  to  look  into  all  the 
pros  and  cons.  We  ought  to  make  sure  about  safe¬ 
guards.  —  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

We  believe  the  approach  recommended  by  the 
President  is  a  sound  one. . . . 

The  goals  set  forth  by  President  Kennedy  —  are 
ones  that  no  American  can  quarrel  with,  and  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  they  are  jeopardized  by  “all-or-noth¬ 
ing”  opposition  to  some  of  the  means.  —  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Whether  punctuated  by  drumbeats  or  whispered 
with  downcast  eyes,  the  Administration’s  message  is: 
Washington  knows  best.  And  if  Big  Covernment 
seems  innocuous  to  those  who  urge  more  of  it,  it 
only  proves  that  one  man’s  modesty  is  another’s  mon¬ 
strosity.  —  Wall  Street  Journal 

President  Kennedy’s  education  program  is  much 
more  reasonable  than  we  had  expected.  It  may  need 
some  tightening,  particularly  to  provide  safeguards 
against  an  ultimate  take-over  of  education  by  the 
Federal  Government.  —  Kansas  City  Star 


New 

Classroom 

Material 


1.  DETAILS  OF  EGYPTIAN  CIVILIZATION  . . . 
are  set  forth  in  Life  Under  the  Pharoahs,  by 
Leonard  Cottrell.  Recreates  everyday  life  in  1500 
B.C.;  houses,  clothes,  social  customs.  Photo  illus¬ 
trations;  bibliography.  History  or  social  studies 
reference,  senior  nigh  school.  Excellently  done. 
From:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  383  Nfadison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  255pp.  $5.00. 

2.  A  FREE  HEALTH  UNIT  .  .  .  How  to  Catch 
A  Cold  consists  of  a  Disney  film  (Technicolor; 
animated;  sound;  16mm.),  6  color  posters  and  a 
“Health  Pledge”  card  (for  grades  2,  3  &  4).  Ex¬ 
plains  sensible  health  habits;  presents  cold  preven¬ 
tion  pointers.  Apply:  Association  Films,  Inc.,  347 
Madik)n  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

3.  TEACHER’S  PACKET  ON  JAPAN  .  .  ,  con¬ 
tains  photos  for  bulletin  boards,  fact  sheets,  map 
and  general  information.  For  social  studies  classes, 
various  levels.  W'rite:  Consulate  General  of  Japan, 
Information  Office,  3  E.  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  22. 

4.  BIOGRAPHY  FOR  AGES  9  - 12  ...  is  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Champion  of  the  People,  by  Joseph 
Olgin.  Prepared  specially  for  this  age  group,  the 
b(M)k  details  Jefferson’s  life  in  large  type,  controlled 
vocabulary.  Many  illustrations.  From:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7.  192pp.  $1.95. 

5.  EXCELLENT  INEXPENSIVE  REFERENCE 
...  for  natural  history  or  biology  classes  is  The 
Ants,  by  Wilhelm  Goetsch.  Covers  briefly  many 
types  of  ants,  behavior  and  habitat,  with  details  of 
food,  enemies,  social  pattern,  reproduction,  com¬ 
munication.  etc.  High  school  level.  Many  illus¬ 
trations;  bibliography.  From:  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  173pp.  Paper.  $1.95. 

6.  AN  AID  FOR  HANDWRITING  ...  is  the 
Ritehold  ballpoint  pen,  with  refills.  Double¬ 
indentations  for  correct  holding.  Available  in  5 
colors,  plastic;  fine  or  medium  point;  non-smear 
ink.  From:  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  902  S.  Wabash, 
Chicago  5,  Complete  pen,  28^;  refills,  18(*  each. 

7.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SONGS  ...  are  re¬ 
corded  on  two  records.  Let’s  Sing  Songs  in  French 
and  in  Spanish.  Eight  songs  on  each  12”  33  1/3 
LP  record.  Booklet  included  with  score,  words 
and  description  of  each  song.  Instructions  for 
learning  are  on  the  records.  Useful  at  all  grade 
levels,  s’arious  classroom  purposes.  From:  Ot- 
tenheimer  Publishers,  4805  Nelson  Ave.,  Baltimore 
15,  Md.  $4.95  each. 


8.  R.4INY  D.AY  RECESS  .  .  .  projects  are  sug¬ 
gested  in  Fun  with  the  Kids,  by  Shari  Lewis.  Ex¬ 
plains  how  to  make  all  sorts  of  inexpensive,  amus¬ 
ing  and  useful  obiects.  Excellent  source  book  for 
elementary  art  teachers  or  self-contained  classroom 
teachers.  Garden  City  Book  from:  Doubleday  & 
Co.,  .575  .Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  187pp.  $3.95. 
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